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effort was made to give reality to the Roman dominion in the north. One expedition was carried by sea to the mouth of the Elbe, while Tiberius marched north-east by land until the two forces effected a junction, the Germans for the most part retiring before them. The management of the expeditions reflects very high credit upon the military abilities of Tiberius.
But again Tiberius was withdrawn to take the command on the Danube; his place was taken by Quintilius Varus. Among the Germans there had arisen a leader of exceptional ability, known to the Romans as Arminius. Arminius enticed Varus with three legions into the region known as the Saltus Teutoburgensis, and there the entire Roman force was cut to pieces. The disaster finally put an end to the Roman advance, and insured that the Rhine should be the permanent boundary, though there were later excursions into the German territory. Tiberius, it is true, was once more dispatched across the Rhine in the year following the disaster. The retreat of the Germans before the experienced general showed at least that aggression on their part was improbable, but it was realized that the attempt to hold Trans-Rhenish soil would be impracticable. Young Germanicus, the son of Drusus and nephew of Tiberius, husband also of Agrippina, the granddaughter of Augustus, was left in charge of the legions on the Rhenish frontier. Augustus had no craving for expansion, and never went beyond playing with the idea of following tip Julius Caesar's expedition to Britain.
Tiberius had done good work in North Germany, though it was destined to be without practical results for the Empire. Not so was it with his equally successful work on the Danube. After the organization of Rsetia and Noricum he was largely occupied in Pannonia (roughly speaking, the district enclosed on the west by a line drawn from Vienna to the Northern Adriatic, on the north and east by the Danube, and on the south by the river Save), which was not yet formally treated as a Roman province. He had had much to do with the subjugation of Rsetia and Noricum, but Pannonia provided a yet harder task. There his work was repeatedly interrupted, chiefly by the calls made upon him by Germany, and he was unable to do more than to bring- Pannonia itself into a definite state of subjection. He did, indeed, conduct a second admirably managed expedition across the Danube into the modern Bohemia some three years before the disaster of Varus; but it was not safe to withdraw troops from Pannonia, and a revolt on his rear compelled him to return to south of the Danube. Pannonia became definitely a province of the Empire in A.D. 1<X
In the East the boundaries of the Empire were already fairly defined. On the Euphrates they marched with those of Parthia; jiortii-the practically subject states of Commagene, Cappadocia>~ and IV,